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friend whom he could properly make a minister. He stood alone, " an 
immense force in a perfect solitude ". On the other hand the Barrot 
ministry was not primarily a council of advisers but was a board of 
proctors anxious to hold the President under the strictest surveillance 
and to teach him constantly the humbleness of his position. The parties 
in Parliament, in turn, did not give the ministry cordial support, but 
found it useful as a stop-gap until the restoration of the monarchy could 
be brought about. And it might have been brought about in 1849, as in 
1873, had there been only one royal pretender, instead of two, a Legiti- 
mist and an Orleanist. There are, indeed, many striking analogies 
between the Second Republic and the Third in its earlier and critical 
years. " It was ", says our author, " a republic with the appearance of 
a monarchy, yet without a monarch, and almost without republicans." 
The ministry and Parliament wished to make the republic a kind of 
posthumous July Monarchy. The ministerial programme resembled all 
the ministerial programmes of the reign of Louis Philippe. The great 
thought was always the complete destruction of the Revolution, the 
rapid restoration of " peace and order ". It ignored social questions 
and set up the old familiar politique des affaires. We need not be sur- 
prised at the reactionary sentiments of the assemblies of 1848 and 1849 
when we remember the Constituent of 1871-1875, whence emerged the 
Third Republic. The democracy, lacking definite self-consciousness in 
1849, without leaders and beset with enemies, easily abandoned itself 
to Caesar. M. Lebey shows at length and in detail how Louis Napo- 
leon gradually freed himself from his enemies and how his dismissal 
of the Barrot ministry was a double victory over ministers and Parlia- 
ment and a long stride toward personal authority. By the events of 
1848 and 1849 two powers only profited, the nephew of Napoleon and 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The author has given us an instructive and thoughtful book but he 
has not given us an index, and, let it be repeated wearily once more 
in the pages of this Review, this is no venial sin. It is worse than a 
crime; it is a blunder. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire. By 
Bernard Holland, C.B. In two volumes. (London, New 
York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
191 1. Pp. xi, 494; vii, 440.) 

The history of England during the last half-century is being rapidly 
written in a series of biographies of eminent politicians most of whom 
have left in their letters abundant materials for understanding the rela- 
tions which existed between the leaders of the great parties and the 
motives by which they were, or supposed themselves to be, directed in 
their public action. Similar biographies have, in England as here, long 
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furnished data all the more valuable in that they represent not what 
men thought afterwards about their own conduct, but what they wrote 
or said to one another at the time. What is remarkable in this series 
of the last fifteen or twenty years is the fact that many of the lives 
have been published very soon after their subjects had quitted the 
scene, and that they include not only private letters sometimes written 
to persons still living, but also confidential Cabinet memoranda, a class 
of documents which English usage had heretofore held it necessary to 
keep secret until the dust of many years should have gathered on them. 
Biographies (some of them autobiographies) of Lord Granville, Lord 
Selborne, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Goschen, Sir S. Northcote, and 
others have appeared in swift succession. Other biographies of Mr. 
Bright, Lord Salisbury, Lord Spencer, and Sir William Harcourt may 
be soon expected. In these there lies a mass of material for the political 
history of a very stirring and changeful time such as has seldom been 
at the disposal of students for any other period of equal length in 
English annals. It deserves to be noted that these books show how 
much more is needed to explain the causes of events than is contained in 
parliamentary debates, though the latter have for England an im- 
portance relatively greater than belongs to the reports of legislative 
proceedings in any other country. 

The fact that biographies have thus become for England — and the 
same principle applies to the United States — sources of history no less 
important than other narratives of events strung upon some other 
thread than that of one man's career, imposes a responsibility upon the 
biographer. As he is dealing with historical sources, he must become 
something more than a friend or admirer setting forth the deeds of his 
hero. He is really assuming the responsibilities of an historian and is 
bound to the same sort of detachment and impartiality as befits the 
writer of history. It is his duty not only to set out letters and other 
documents fairly and honestly, without suppressions or garblings, but to 
avoid any such presentation of the events they relate to as will prejudice 
the reader's mind and convey a partial and imperfect view of the facts. 
The chief merit of the so-called " scientific school " of history is that 
it sets itself to ascertain and present events just as they were, and 
leaves the reader to form his own judgment of men, their characters, 
their motives, and their conduct, from the facts. Many histories have 
been written by partizans, and some of these still continue to be read in 
respect of their literary merits. But so far as they are partizan they 
are vicious. They want one of the first essentials of good historical 
writing, and command little confidence. Even if they are not guilty 
of suppression, we can never trust them as we trust the book written in 
a detached spirit, with no aim but that of presenting the truth. When 
comments are constantly introduced placing the facts in a particular 
light, dwelling on one side of the case and ignoring the other, even the 
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events and the documents, however fully set out, may be so colored by 
the atmosphere with which the writer suffuses them as to become mis- 
leading. The practised student, who soon detects the bias of an author, 
and has other sources of information at his command, will not be 
misled, for he will know how to discount political prepossessions. But 
the average reader may carry away wrong impressions, and be pre- 
vented, just as he is by a partizan history, from grasping the true nature 
of the situation with which statesmen had to deal and the motives by 
which they were influenced. 

A biographer is perhaps under greater temptations than any one 
else who undertakes to treat of the past, because he is presumably 
friendly to the person he writes of. Thus he is tempted to seek to make 
the best case he can for his subject. Some latitude may accordingly be 
allowed him when he is found extenuating the faults or extolling the 
virtues of the hero. But he is bound to the same standard of fairness 
and justice to other persons, and to the same effort to see events gen- 
erally in a dry light, as are incumbent on the historian. 

In this biography this kind of latitude or indulgence to which we 
have referred has been much exceeded. If the writer has tried, as we 
must credit him with having tried, to present the general political situa- 
tion in England during the Duke of Devonshire's lifetime in a fair and 
just light, his efforts have not been successful. The facts are all seen in 
the light of the author's present political views, so that the fruit is not 
merely partizanship but the unhistorical partizanship of thirty years 
later than the facts. There is an atmosphere of bias and prepossession 
all through the book. The bias may, as sometimes happens, be uncon- 
scious. Every now and then we come across a passage in which some 
little attempt is made to appreciate the attitude of those who did not 
agree with the Duke of Devonshire's views. But the general picture is 
so far from being fair or just that it becomes necessary to warn Ameri- 
can readers against accepting the account of British political contro- 
versies here set forth. For English readers no such warning might be 
needed, because partizanship seems to be now so keen and bitter in that 
country that every reader is doubtless prepared for it in any book dealing 
with politics and makes allowance for it accordingly. However both in 
England and everywhere else the presence of such a marked party bias 
seriously reduces the value as a contribution to history of this otherwise 
well-executed work. Its defects are the stranger and the more regret- 
table because the Duke of Devonshire was not himself of a partizan 
temper, but appears in these pages as not only cool, just, and reasonable, 
but even considerate in his dealings with opponents. 

As a mere piece of literature, the work deserves no small praise. It 
is well planned and well composed. Judgment has been shown in the 
allotment of space to the different periods of the Duke of Devonshire's 
career. Those periods in which he played a leading and really influ- 
ential part are treated at full length, while the less important years are 
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passed lightly over. The style and manner show an experienced hand, 
and the only serious blemish, besides the regrettable party spirit to 
which we have referred, is the needless abundance of comment and dis- 
quisition. Many of the semi-philosophical speculations in which the 
author indulges are superfluous and otiose, and though they evidence a 
reflective mind and a considerable store of knowledge, they are often 
fanciful and sometimes incorrect. Upon this aspect of the book more 
might be said, but we are here concerned with it solely as a piece of 
history and may now pass from it to its subject. The picture which it 
presents of the Duke of Devonshire is a clear and consistent one, and 
seems to be also a just one. Nothing more is claimed for him per- 
sonally than what the general opinion of his contemporaries (of both 
parties) allowed him, and what his letters and speeches here given prove 
him to have possessed. 

He was a remarkable instance of the presence of great political 
ability in a mind almost destitute of other intellectual interests. At the 
University of Cambridge he came out high in the great mathematical 
examination of his year, but it would appear that he studied the subject 
only to please his father, who had himself taken high honors in mathe- 
matics, and he never returned to it in later life. For no other branch of 
science, nor for literature, nor for art, did he show the slightest taste. 
Even what are called " sports ", except horse-racing, did not much 
interest him. In conversation he does not seem to have shone, for he 
was always slow, though always sensible. 

There was observed in him another remarkable though less unusual 
phenomenon, the presence of a great argumentative power of speaking 
with a total absence of rhetorical gifts. Never were any speeches more 
free from embellishments. There were neither imaginative flights nor 
appeals to emotion. But there was always strong, clear, cogent reason- 
ing. It would be hard to find better models of an effective statement of 
facts, and effectively put conclusions from facts, than are contained in 
two speeches in this volume from which copious extracts are given, the 
speech on the proposed withdrawal of British forces from Kandahar 
delivered in the House of Commons early in 1881 and that on the first 
reading of the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons in April, 1886. 
In the first of these he was defending the policy of his department 
(which he had adopted after some hesitation), in the second he was 
criticizing the policy of Mr. Gladstone. Both rise to a very high level of 
statesmanlike wisdom and could hardly be surpassed for the force with 
which every point made is driven home. These speeches, and apparently 
all his best speeches, were made after he had carefully thought over the 
subject and prepared himself to deal with it. He was not a great 
debater, lacking that swiftness of mind which is needed to discern on the 
spur of the moment the weak point of an argument just advanced by an 
opponent, and no less needed to invent fresh arguments to replace those 
of a friend which have just been damaged. He once said himself that it 
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had been his fate to live all his life with men whose minds moved faster 
than his own. It was in the power of steady, sustained thinking that his 
strength lay, and his thought was all the sounder because he had weighed 
every fact and tested every link in the chain of reasoning. 

It was not however merely his intellect, massive as it was, that gave 
him importance in English politics. The authority enjoyed by men of 
rank and wealth in England has a double source. On one side it savors 
of snobbishness, that is to say, it springs from a deference to social posi- 
tion, a desire to bow down to, or at least stand well with, the great ones 
of the earth. On the other and better side it is due to the feeling that 
a man of distinguished rank and great wealth is a conspicuous person, 
who has a good deal to lose by any transgression. Such a one, being 
held to a high standard of duty and responsible to a watchful public 
opinion, may, it is believed, be all the better trusted to rise to the 
standard. This is often but of course not always true. Scions of the 
oldest families in Rome were, and dukes and dukes' sons in England 
have been, as tricky and unscrupulous as any obscure plebeian. There 
is also the feeling that a great noble is under less temptation than a man 
who has his way to make. Office attracts him less, because he has 
already so much of the things most men desire. 

These considerations (which are no doubt arguments that may be 
used on behalf of any aristocracy) contributed to give the Duke of 
Devonshire the exceptional position he held in England. When real 
mental power is found conjoined with rank and wealth, and when it is 
recognized that the possessor of all these is also an honest, upright, candid 
person, one of whom it can be said "you always know where to find 
him ", no wonder he exerts a great influence. There have been several 
such figures among the leading statesmen of England, in the period 
covered by this book, but the duke was probably the strongest among 
them. Everybody felt that he was an honorable and truthful man, a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word. 

The new light which this life sheds upon the history of the time may 
not be very great, but it is well worth having, for it is thrown upon 
events of real significance such as the Egyptian difficulties from 1882 to 

1885 and the Irish question from 1868 onwards. Even where no quite 
new facts are disclosed, the inner causes at work in determining the 
action of the leading figures are elucidated. About that later period from 

1886 to 1895 when the duke, having parted from Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals in 1886 over Home Rule, was the head of a separate political 
section, the Liberal Unionists, and about the still later years after 1895 
when he joined the Tory administration which he quitted in 1903 
because it was drifting towards a policy of protection and he continued 
to be a staunch free trader, we are told much less. The events are 
nearer our own time, so that the biographer may have felt less free to 
publish documents, or he may have been unconsciously influenced by an 
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unwillingness to criticize those with whose present political attitude he 
personally sympathizes. 

Readers who gather from the narrative given in the book that the 
Duke of Devonshire was for thirty years (1875 to 1905) one of the fore- 
most figures among the history-makers of his country may ask what the 
total result of his action was. Can he be described as an important 
factor? Did his personality and his opinions make a real difference to 
the course which events took? That is after all the chief question one 
has to ask about all statesmen except those whose personality is in itself 
so interesting that they are remembered not merely by what they did but 
by what they were. 

The Duke of Devonshire was throughout life not a forward-pushing 
but a restraining force. He did not generate steam but was a brake on 
the wheel. This was not due to any timidity in his character, for he was 
a perfectly courageous man. It arose out of the character of his intel- 
lect, which was not sanguine or emotional or enthusiastic but sober and 
cautious. His very slowness of mind made him disposed to move slowly. 
He did not easily shake himself clear from views of policy he had once 
imbibed, and when he had to weigh the risks of a change against its 
possible or probable gains, he preferred to bear the evils that he knew. 
He was often wrong, that is to say, events proved that the course he 
preferred was a course which could not have succeeded. This was con- 
spicuously true, though his biographer tries to shut his eyes to the fact, 
of the line of action he took on the so-called Eastern Question in 1876- 
1880. 

The considerations that determined his mind and action were never 
unsubstantial, never irrelevant, and though his judgment was of course 
more or less affected by his position as a great landowner, he did not 
allow self-interest to deflect him from the path of public duty and from 
his judgment of the public benefit. The criticism to be passed on him 
would seem to be that he did not duly apprehend either the need which 
sometimes arises for taking the risks of a new departure just because the 
existing situation involves even greater risks, or in respect of the danger 
that when a long-delayed change comes it may come in a more violent 
form. In this respect his temperament was unlike that of Mr. Gladstone, 
with whom it was his fate to be so long mated. Their merits and defects 
were complementary to one another; and the reader who follows their 
relations as set forth here will regret that they had to part, for each was 
valuable to the other, and each suffered from the severance. This brings 
us back to the question of the actual effect of the Duke of Devonshire on 
English politics. He disapproved the attitude of Mr. Gladstone and a 
large section of the Liberal party at the time when the Eastern Question 
was acute (1876 to 1880) but his disapproval made no material difference. 
He had sore misgivings over the Irish Land Bill of 1881, but yielded to 
what seemed the necessities of the case. He did not like the extension of 
the suffrage in counties in 1884-1885, but was dragged along and ac- 
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quiesced. But in 1886 he absolutely refused to follow Mr. Gladstone in 
the adoption of a Home Rule policy; and on this occasion his attitude 
proved to be of capital importance, for he carried with him a number of 
followers in the House of Commons sufficient to defeat the bill brought 
in by Mr. Gladstone's government in that year, and a sufficient number 
of followers in the country to make the defeat of Home Rule at the 
ensuing election practically decisive and to seat a Tory administration in 
power. This was his chief achievement, a negative achievement, but 
far reaching in its consequences. His later action when he was a mem- 
ber of the Salisbury government from 1895 to 1901 and of the Balfour 
government from 1901 to 1903 was, so far as we can gather from these 
pages (for the story is not very fully told), much less important. His 
former Liberal allies seem to have hoped that he would have exerted 
himself to avert the South Afri'can War which broke out in 1899, and 
have either arrested or modified the Education Bill of 1902 which roused 
so much passionate feeling in England, seeing that he was in both years 
a member of the Cabinet. It is possible that, though he never became a 
Tory, he shared the views of his colleagues. It is also possible that he 
was growing old and more or less sluggish and not inclined to fight for 
his own views with the firmness of earlier years. Anyhow his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet would seem to have made no difference. To have 
defeated Home Rule, or at least delayed it, since it still holds its place 
on the programme of the English Liberal party, was the chief tangible 
result of his career. It was a long and honorable career and one charac- 
teristic of England, for he was (with the exception of the late Lord 
Spencer) the last of that remarkable group of Whig statesmen who 
played, from the Revolution of 1688 onward, so prominent a part in 
English history. The house of Cavendish was even in 1688 the greatest 
of the Whig houses, and continued to be so until, like nearly all the 
others, it was absorbed into the opposite party in that complete trans- 
formation of political conditions which has come upon England since the 
extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1867. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Histoire Critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb. 
Par Henry Vignaud, Conseiller Honoraire de l'Ambassade 
Americaine, President de la Societe des Americanistes. In two 
volumes. Tome premier, 1476-1490; tome deuxieme, 1491- 
1493. (Paris: H. Welter. 191 1. Pp. xxxiii, 730; xix, 703.) 

A critical investigation of the life and achievements of Christopher 
Columbus has occupied M. Vignaud for many years, and among students 
who have busied themselves with a search for the truth concerning the 
great discoverer he to-day holds a foremost place. The results of his 
studies he has published from time to time in such volumes as 



